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Marguerite and Henriette, young daugh- 
ters of France, stood the other day by 
the RAF Memorial on the'banks of the 
Thames. They had come to London to lay a 
red, white, and blue silken cross, stitched by 
the women of their tovyn of Viroflay, as a 
tribute “to the English mothers in memory 
of their dear sons, fallen in action for the 
liberation of France.” ’ ' 

It was Marguerite and Henriette who, in 
-the years of the German occupation of Viro- 
flay, tended the graves of the British and 
' American airmen. It was .they who, out of 
the rich offering of fifty thousand francs 
raised in the town, bought flowers and laid 
them stealthily but reverently on the graves 
of the young men. 

Symbols of Our Deepest Thoughts 

In saluting Marguerite and Henriette the 
R A F—and all Britain—pay homage to ail 
the women of liberated France. Yes, but 
it is doing even more. For behind the 
tending of the graves and the placing of the 
flowers in a French cemetery lay the bond 
of affection between the common peoples 
of the earth. - ^ 

Marguerite and Henriette are symbols of 
something that bombs : cannot destroy— 
the tender regard for one another which in a 
time of desolation is the final and most 
comforting asset belonging to the world’s 
peoples. What they did in the cemetery of 
their home tow r n belongs to the indestructible 
wealth in which all of us, whatever our 
nation, share. 

yHEY remembered the braVe sons of British 
and American mothers and in doing so 
they remembered the mothers of all the world. 
Our common humanity can never ignorejhe 
fact that it is spread everywhere among 
friends and foes, along the shores of all the 
oceans, and across the plains of all the 
continents. Men are men wherever they 
breathe and wherever they dwell. Divided 
into races and nations, penetrated with 
suspicions and hatreds, there are yet moments 
when, above all else, men hear the insistent 
appeal of our common humanity. Marguerite 
and Henriette are witnesses "to one such 
moment. 

We doff our hats to them for reminding us 
that behind the catastrophe of war the simple, 
profound facts of family ties, respect for the 


fallen, and honour to the men of a foreign 
land, are those we prize most dearly. War is a 
tragedy among civilised peoples, but at least, 
while debasing some virtues, it elevates others. 
Against war’s sombre background men have 
an inner compulsion to be pitiful and kind, 
to be tender-hearted and merciful. With 
this in mind, Blake wrote these lovely lines : 

To Mercy , Pity, Peace , and Love 
All prayjn their distress , 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness . 

For Mercy has a human heart , 

Pity a human face , 

And Love, the human form divine , 

And Peace , the human dress . 

It was this, too, that Marguerite and 
Henriette expressed most eloquently when 
they gathered : flowers for the" graves and 
thought of the broken-hearted mothers of 
Britain whose sons’ last resting-places they 
tended. Marguerite and Henriette have 
transformed Viroflay into a corner “which 
is for ever England,” and have forged an 
unbreakable link between the French and the 
British which will be the more endurable 
because it is engraved on our hearts. 

Enriched by Suffering 

^ common suffering such as the war has laid 
upon the v/orld’s peoples may be an 
embittering experience, but it may'also be an 
ennobling one. Marguerite and Henriette 
have plucked a flower out of misery and 
death and held it up to blossom in a beauty 
wherein every man may rejoice. They are in 
the noble line of those who do memorable 
deeds without fuss and with no self-regarding 
glory ; and from now on we know, once, 
again, that our common humanity may be 
tenderly enriched by its sufferings when they 
are ministered to in this selfless way. 

Let us remember these two young women 
of France as a flash of loveliness in a grim 
day. Out of their spirit of tenderness and pity 
may be born a new heart for all mankind. 
While the common mein and women continue 
to care for one another at the very depths 
of their souls, there is hope for our life and 
times. If that willingness to care should die 
then the spark in the life of man has indeed 
flickered out. But Marguerite and Henriette 
are inspiring reminders of what we really are 
and of what our v/orld may really come to be. 


With the Fighting Men Down Under 


An Australian reader' of the 
C N who is fighting in New 
Guinea sends us this letter . 
you would be-amused at all 
; • •; cur mascots here. We 

nave a young goat that was 
deserted by its mother and 
adopted by our regiment. We 
feed'it ‘ from a sauce bottle 
fitted with a rubber end taken 
from a hydrometer. We also 
have a six-week-old wallaby, a 
tiny little creature, only the 
size of a rat. It is fed from a 
hair-tonic bottle with a hole, 
• punched in the lid and a piece 
of rubber -tubing (insulation 
stripped from some • electric 
wire) and the walla sucks at it 
just as we would drink milk 
through a straw. Jackie has a 
great time jumping in and out 
of our pockets! 

xOne of the lads in our outfit, 
a corporal/took his pet squirrel 
with him . when he went to 
Sydney on leave the other day. 


Toots is. nearly full grown^nine 
inches from nose to tail tip, and 
has been an almost permanent 
fixture in the corporal's pocket 
for the last ten months. Up 
here Toots ate anything that 
was going, and glad to get it, 
but once in Sydney he 
developed a taste for gladioli 
. and carnations, a very ex¬ 
pensive taste for the corporal! 

In one native village from 
which ■ the Japanese were 
driven not so long ago, we saw 
some unusual evidence of their 
retreat.- The Japanese camp 
barber had left his trade mark 
on the heads of the native 
children, who were sporting 
typical “pudding bowl” hair¬ 
cuts. Either this Jap had a 
sense of humour or else he was 
convinced that it pays to adver¬ 
tise—even in New Guinea! 

We are finding “Millionaire 
Salad” a welcome change fronr 
regular Army food. Tnis tasty 


dish is prepared from the top 
bud of the coconut, - fish-tail, 
or sago palm, and removal of 
the bud kills the tree. As palms 
in a plantation are valued at 
more than £10 each it .is easy 
to see how the salad gets its 
name. In preparation the fully 
developed, leaves are cut away 
until only crisp, white flesh 
remains. This is boiled until 
tender and then served cold 
with plenty of pepper, salt, and 
vinegar. 

The other morning I woke up 
feeling that my mosquito net 
was peculiarly taut. Curled up 
on it was a four-foot snake! I 
yelled-for help and my native 
boy came and killed it. Evi¬ 
dently snakes have a habit of. 
‘crawling into one's bedclothes 
in search of warmth. T am 
certainly going to shake my 
bedclothes well before going to 
bed from now on, and look 
under the bed! 




The people in liberated Holland have shown great kindness 
to our Servicewomen there and frequently invite them to 
their homes. Here Leading Aircraftwoman D. Lloyd of the 
W A A F is bringing a present for her little Dutch hostess. 
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The Race is Not From the commons Lit ti f News Reels 


Yet Won 


It would be tragic folly to prolong by any slackening in the 
; A . last phase, the-agony that a megalomaniac ambition loosed 
upon the world. ■ - 

With this grave warning Mr Our fighting forces as a whole 
Winston Churchill ushered in have not yet come to underrate 
1945, a year which, he declared, -the enemy. East and West the 
should bring us victory in German warrior is still proving 
Europe, with the wiping out of as awake to every opportunity, as 
the evil gang that h&s too long tenacious in defence, and as un¬ 
dominated that unhappy. Con-, scrupulous as ever. The mon- 
tinent. Until that' end has been strousmurders of the Soviet 
achieved, he went on, there can ^envoys in Budapest showed the 
jbe no return to our normal Nazi disregard for the most 
habits. V '-'primitive of human decencies, 

The Prime Minister wrote this while Rundstedt’s confident 
message to the Primrose League, thrust toward the Meuse was 
but its warning note is one for accompanied with shocking and 
all of us to heed. As the Crown - appalling brutalities. 

Prince Olav, C-in-C of the Nor- No, before we can direct our 
wegian forces, predicted in his full force against that fanatical 

Ttfpw Vpqv’r mPQCQ ctp « hpfrvro a n : j. 


New Year’s message, “before 
victory is attained we will all 


and well-equipped nation of 
Japan, to whose destruction we 


have to undergo the very greatest are pledged, our work in Western 
trials.’' Europe and in Italy demands the 

Deceived by* the mounting unwavering resolution and the 
success • of our forces, on the persistent energy of us all, fighter 
fighting fronts nearest to our and civilian alike. Untij all our 
homeland, many of us perhaps foes are overcome our lives : must 
have been pitching our hopes too be abnormal, our hearts and 
high, forgetting that no race is minds dedicated to that lofty 
won until the tape is broken and spirit of self-sacrifice which main- 
failing to appreciate the truth tamed us afid those dearest to 
of Marshal Stalin’s reference to us in .our darkest hour. Thus, 
the wounded beast in its, lair. and thus only* can we reach our 
The wounded beast, indeed; goal—the complete and eternal 
showed all his old fighting spirit subjugation ,of the evils of which 
as well as his* ruthless malice in Hitler ^and his accomplices in 
his own New Year’s message. We the Far East are the inspirers 
may assess his talk of equal and the upholders, 
rights shared by the entire Only on a foundation both, 
people of Germany by our know- massive and enduring—a solid 
ledge of the facts; but our. air- • base through which no thwarting 
men at any .rate know that weed can thrust—shall we build 
Hitler’s boast, ‘‘what the enemy 'that new temple of civilisation 
V has smashed is. rebuilt, 1 * is at on which the hearts of all true 
least partly true. men are set. 

Gallant Men of the Naga Hills 


Rucked away between Assam 
, . and North Burma is a mag¬ 
nificent stretch of mountainous 
country known as the Naga Hills', 
where, up to not long ago, the 
natives were head-hunters. They 
lived their primitive lives and, 
like £o*many other savage races, 
they loved to wear bright colours 
and finery like necklaces and 
ivory bracelets. The British were 
kind to" them and helped them 
in many ways. 

Then one day the Japanese 
armies invaded their beloved 
hills in the course of their, drive 
towards India; and Field-Marshal 
Alexander's forces were hard 
pressed and had to fall back. A 
special correspondent of The 
Times has been writing about 
these men of the Naga Hills. Un¬ 
civilised though they were, they 
remembered that the British had 
been kind to them, and they 


seized , their chance to repay 
that kindness by fighting, work¬ 
ing, or watching for Britain. 
Some joined the Assam Rifles 
and the Assam Regiment, others 
waged guerilla warfare or 
sought valuable information for 
the British forces. Not one of 
them helped the Japanese in¬ 
vaders. 

Now that the Naga country 
has been cleared of the Japanese, 
the Government of India are 
helping these brave, loyal allies 
on their" feet again. While the 
Naga country-was a war. zone 
the planting of rice was im¬ 
possible, and 12,000 Naga homes 
were destroyed. So food and 
homes and other necessaries are 
being supplied to them. 

The men of the Naga hills may 
have savage hearts, but those 
hearts beat with gratitude to 
those who helped them. 


To Help the Abyssinians 


Q-reat Britain has made a two-' 
year agreement’ with Ethi¬ 
opia, ^better known as Abyssinia, 
the first country to be set free 
from Axis domination. It was in 
May, 1941, that Haile Selassie, 
its emperor, who had been a 
refugee in England,.returned to 
his throne, the independence of 
his country being recognised by 
us early in 1942. , ^ ,> 

The new agreement provides 
that Great Britain fully recog¬ 
nises Ethiopian.sovereignty, that 
the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway- 
.'shall be run by the Ethiopian 
authorities, that the people of 


the arid areas of British Somali¬ 
land shall continue to have 
grazing facilities in reserved 
areas in Ethiopia for six months 
each year, and for a gift of a 
million pounds to.be spent on 
developments. 

Ethiopia is rich in natural 
resources, a fertile country. It 
produces cereals, cotton, coffee, 
and ^sugar, while its forests pro¬ 
duce ebony, mahogany, and 
other hard woods. There is good 
reason for helping Ethiopia r not 
only on humanitarian grounds 
but in the interests of our own 
import and export trade. . 


to the Lords 

Qur greatest elder statesman, 
Mr David Lloyd George, 
who is 82 this month, will not 
.again address,* the House of: 
Commons as Member fqr Caer¬ 
narvon, the borough jyhich has 
sent him to Westminster for 54 
years. He has been honoured 
with an Earldom. i . 

A generation ago the name of 
* Lloyd " George was as world 
famous as that of Winston 
Churchill today. He was origin¬ 
ally a-practising solicitor, but 
entered Parliament at. the age 
of 27. From the outset of his 
public career -he was a fighter 
against poverty and squalor, and 
many were the national measures 
for social betterment which he 
promoted or helped to promote, 
perhaps the most notable of all 
being the National Insurance Act 
of 1911, which has grown into 
our present national health in¬ 
surance scheme. 

But Mr Lloyd George will be 
remembered most for the gallant 
part which he played as our 
leader in the Great War of 1914- 
1918. Succeeding Mr Asquith as 
prime Minister in 1916, he led 
Great Britain, through the direst 
perils to victory. 

Mr Lloyd George has won the 
^respect of all, whatever their 
political views may be. 

We hope \ that the Welsh 
Wizard, as he was called in his 
heyday, will enjoy many happy 
. years on his farm in Wales and 
be present in the House of Lords 
when the news of final victory is 
announced. 

Only the Best 
is Good Enough 

HThe visit of Lord Munster to the 
Far East to inquire into the 
welfare of our troops out there 
has had good results. His report 
has disclosed that our fighting 
men in India and South-East Asia 
really have lacked welfare facili¬ 
ties. 

■ Improvements recommended by 
Lord Munster include better 
arrangements for the care of the 
sick and wounded, more canteens 
and entertainments, better postal 
services, air facilities for men on 
compassionate leave, fly-proof 
buildings, refrigerators, shower 
baths, houses for married couples, 
better cigarettes, provision of 
more kinema and wireless equip¬ 
ment, and reliable information 
services. More women are wanted 
over there to assist in welfare 
work. 

This inquiry by Lord Munster 
was ordered by Mr Winston 
Churchill himself. It was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and we may be 
sure that the Government will act 
quickly^and thoroughly to give 
our Far Eastern soldiers, sailors, 
and airmen what they deserve, 
which is nothing less than the 
very best possible. 

Death of Ming 

'J'he London Zoo has suffered a 
sad loss in the death of 
Ming the giant panda. ’ Ming 
and four other pandas, brought 
here by Mr Floyd Smith from 
Western China in. 1938, were the 
only specimens ever seen In this 
country alive. 

From the beginning of her 
residence at the Zoo Ming was a. 
great favourite with everyone, 
and panda dolls, pictures, and 
ornaments became very popular. 


Yhe Polish Committee of 

- National.Liberation in Lublin 
has proclaimed itself the Pro¬ 
visional Government of Poland. 

The earthquake -tremor felt in 
the North of England recently 
was caused by a movement' of 
what geologists call the Pendleton 
Fault, whiph is a crack in the 
•Earth’s crust on either side of 
that Lancashire village. 

Two women. have been made 
Privy Councillors 'in the New 
Year Honours list. They are 
Miss Florence Horsbrugh, M P, 
who is Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health, and 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M P, Par-, 
liamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Home Security. 

General. Sir Henry Maitland 
Wilson has been promoted to 
Field-Marshal.. ' v . 

The Gold Medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has 
been awarded to the. famous 
Russian;. Victor Vesnin, designer 
of the Dnieper Dam. 

The Westwood Central School 
for Girls , at Welling, Kent, re¬ 
cently raised 100 guineas for the 
Red Crass Prisoners-of-War Fund 
by organising a school bazaar. 
rpHE CN has forwarded to 

. three children’s charities a 
sum of £3 received from Two 
Regular Readers. 

By using one million units of 
penicillin, 'at a cost of £500, 
doctors in a, Belfast hospital com^ 
pletely cured a girl of a form of 
blood poisoning caused by a germ, 
which previously had always 
proved fatal. - f 

When a British naval officer in 
Salonika recently went to dinner 
with a Greek friend he found a 
fox asleep in the bathroom. It 
was a tame fox and. the Greek 
presented it as a mascot to H M S 
Exmoor. ’ . r 


The United Nations Declara¬ 
tion has been signed by France, 
the 36th nation to do so. 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay 
Naval C-in-C of the Allied. Ex¬ 
peditionary Force, has been killed 
in a flying accident. 

Seventy different languages are 
4 spoken by the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, and the Soviet 
broadcasts in all of them as well 
as in 28 foreign languages. 

An aeroplane load of live 
snakes, lizards, and crocodiles j 
was flown from West Africa for 
the London Zoo recently. 

A leading aircraftman, of the 
RAF found an ideal billet' . 

for himself in Italy in a doll’s 1 

house built for Mussolini’s grand- >■; 
children. 

. Since the outbreak of war the 
International Red Cross have 
despatched by way of Geneva 
about 40,650,000 letters and 
26 million food parcels. 

The New Zealanrd Parliament 
have lately repealed a 63-year-old 
law which imposed a £100 poll 
tax on all Chinese immigrants. 

. A pigeon belonging to the 
RAF Pigeon Service has made 
a record flight from Gibraltar to 
Gillingham—1090 miles. 

- Britain's revenue for the first 
three quarters of the financial 
year amounted to £1090,520^38, 
which is £153,158,102 more than 
in the same period last year . 

Archbishop Damaskinos, newly- 
appointed. Regent of Greece, won 
favour with all parties in- the 
country, by his courageous resist¬ 
ance ^to the Germans. 

^ Sunderland aircraft of British 
Overseas Airways, flying 
night and day, travelled from 
Poole in Dorset to Karachi in 
Ihdia in 33 hours 52 minutes. 


Liberation News Reel 


^Transport Command aircraft 
have flown more than 
50,000 wounded soldiers to Britain 
since July 12, 1944. 

The ‘ports of Dieppe and 
Boulogne, badly damaged by the 
retreating Nazis, have now been 
completely restored and handed 
over to the French Navy. 

The United • States have ap¬ 
pointed a political adviser to 
share with Great Britain and 
Russia the task of controlling 
Austria when she is liberated. 

The railways, ran special trains 
to take to their homes the first 
British soldiers to arrive here 
on leave L from the Western 
front. . 

Awards for their selfless courage 
have 4>een given to doctors and 
nurses of the hospital ship 
Amsterdam when it was torpedoed 
last August off Normandy. They 
went on helping wounded men up 
to the deck until the vessel cap¬ 
sized, \ * 


When American troops were 
surrounded by the Germans for 
81 days in Bastogne recently the 
wounded soldiers, for whom there 
was no hospital * care available, 
begged the American commander 
. not to surrender because of their 
sufferings. The Americans held 
out against continuous enemy 
attacks until relieved. 

T^rench railwayrfien of the 
Resistance Movement who 
damaged railways during the 
occupation are now working with 
Allied mechanics to restore the 
lines. About half of the # damaged 
French railways have now been 
repaired. „ 

Last year RAF nigbt bombers 
operating from Italy dropped more 
than 250 million leaflets over 
enemy-occupied countries. 

The document known as the 
Atlantic Charter is in^Washing- 
ton and the origmal duplicate 
copy is in the British Govern¬ 
ment files in London. 


Youth News Reel 


AA^hen two small -evacuee boys 
T fell from the pier at Culler- 
coats Bay (Northumberland),* 
13-year-old Patrol Leader Stuart 
Collingwood, of , the . 61st 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Group, imme¬ 
diately dived into the sea and 
brought them out. He has won 
the Scout Silver Cross. 

As a good, turn to their town, 
Southborne Scouts undertook the 
clearance of an accumulation of 
sand from the West Promenade. 

1 The Silver Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Leader Roy 
W. Hutchins of the 94th North 
London Group for helping in 
the rescue of several young girls 


icho n were trapped in a fire 
when a flying bomb struck some a 
business premises. , 

The 18th Finchley Scout Troop 
have for some time been rais¬ 
ing funds to assist a French 
‘ Troop . under < the Boy, Scouts 
Association’s International link¬ 
up scheme. 

Captain J. Eric Stephenson, the 
famous Leeds 'United player and 
English International, who has 
fallen in action in Burma, was a 
Lieutenant in the 30th Leeds 
Company of The Boys Brigade. 
His football fame never dimmed 
his Brigade keenness, and after 
the sternest contest he would be 
in his Bible Class on Sunday. 


i 
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Two Men of the Mountains The Cat and the Bag Back to School in Poland 


“JJp in the Himalayas two young 
Indian irrigation experts are 
no: expecting to see anybody but 
each other until - next June. 
Then the impassable snows of 
the mountains, 15,000 feet high, 
which surround them will melt, 
and a path will be opened to the 
outside world. 

In the meantime the two ex¬ 
perts are not worried. They ex¬ 
pected to be cut off in this way, 
-and they have plenty of stores to 
last them for the next six months. 
.They are absorbed in their work 
of investigating the flow of the 
River Chabdarbhaga.- Every 

MORE CUTLERY 

Tx was announced recently by 
the Board of Trade that' 
limited supplies of spoons and 
forks of nickel-silver and silver- 
plated steel will shortly be on 
sale in the shops. 

Maximum prices, excluding 
purchase tax, have been fixed for 
these articles. A nickel-silver 
teaspoon will cost 5ld, dessert 
spoon 9d, dessert fork 9d, and 
tablespoon Is. A silver-plated 
steel teaspoon will be Hid, 
dessert spoon and fork Is 7id 
each, and tablespoon'2s 3d. 

The price of small table or 
cheese knives has been fixed at 
2s 3d for steel and 2s 7£d for the 
stainless variety. 

BUSY CANADA 

anada is now the world’s second - 
V* greatest exporting nation. 
That was among the astonishing 
facts recently * revealed by Mr 
Howe, 'Canadian Minister of Muni¬ 
tions and Supply. He also dis¬ 
closed that during 1944 Canada 
exported goods to the value of 
£667,000,000„ of which three- 
quarters were war materials, and 
that during the war she has pro¬ 
duced more than 1000. ships and 
nearly 15,000 planes. 

BRICKS FROM 
BALLACHULiSH 

riffiE Scottish r Development 
Council, formed in 1930, is 
extremely busy nowadays in the. 
development of industry, as wit¬ 
ness its latest activity in Bal- 
lachulish. 

Experiments have been carried 
out with -the slate refuse which 
has been accumulating around 
the quarries for over four hun¬ 
dred years, and as a result 
several wagon loads of it have 
been sent south for final tests. 

This slate refuse is first crushed 
into a fine powder, and this pow¬ 
dered slate, it is hoped, will 
enable a new process of brick- 
making to be developed. If this 
scheme is successful a new in¬ 
dustry will be set up in the West 
Highlands when peace comes, 
and Ballachulish. should indeed 
be a prosperous place, for both 
bricks and slate will be in-great 
demand. 1 


Sunday the’ Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment-of the Punjab Government 
sends instructions . to. these 
specialists by radio, the only 
means of communication left. - 
The two men are working to 
make formerly barren or un¬ 
developed land fertile by -means 
of directed supplies or water. 
This step is being taken not only 
in the Punjab, but in many other 
parts of India. The various 
schemes already being -worked 
out will bring several million 
acres more land under cultiva¬ 
tion, and so produce, more food 
for India’s growing population. 


Jn a bookshop in Sydney, 
Australia,- is' a sleek, black 
office cat. - Recently he caused 
some trouble for the proprietor 
of the shop. He has a bad habit 
of getting into customers' suit¬ 
cases and one day a very deaf 
old man bought a book. As he 
was going out of the shop the 
assistant said: ‘-Don’t take our 
cat with you. ” . 

“T never in my life took a book 
without paying for it,” came the 
deaf man’s indignant protest. 

Then, to prove his innocence, 
he opened his bag—and out 
popped Tom! 


million children in the part 
of Poland which has been 
liberated by Russia are back at 
their school desks learning their 
lessons as best they can. 

In the reopened schools there 
is, of course, a shortage of lesson- 
books, paper, and school equip¬ 
ment. Another big difficulty 
which the Polish authorities are 
having to face is that so many 
of the children are backward. 
For these special courses have 
been devised. 

While their country was 
occupied by the Germans, the 
elementary schoolchildren who 



Polish Heroes Salute Holland 

These four Polish trumpeters have all won the Virtuti Militari—the equivalent of our V C— 
in the fighting to liberate Dutch cities. * Here they are sounding a fanfare after the 
Freedom of Breda had been conferred on the Poles who captured that city from the Nazis. 


UNBREAKABLE THE CARE OF CHILDREN ONE COOK TOO 


LENSES 


Spectacle lenses and lenses for 
* cameras and instruments can 
now be made of synthetic resin. 

Thanks to a recently-perfected' 
process of “case-hardening,” they 
can be rendered scratch-proof. 
Hitherto this has been a draw¬ 
back to the use of artificial resins 
for lenses. The new hardening 
process is similar in its way to the 
case-hardening ‘ of steels, and 
makes it possible to produce spec¬ 
tacle lenses that are both un¬ 
breakable and unscratchable. 


Will the Midges Go North ? 


these wintry ' days the 
thought of a cloud of midges 
on a summer’s evening is a 
memory of the distant past or a 
vision of the seemingly equally 
distant future. 'But the canny 
Scots are a people who like to 
look a long way ahead, and they 
are already planning how they 
can improve „ the summer 
amenities of their tourist centres 
by banishing the countless, 
squadrons of biting midges which 
in past years have done much 
to spoil the pleasure of holidays. 

There are 150 kinds of midges 
in Scotland, which is an awe¬ 


inspiring number r when one 
remembers the discomfort that 
just one midge can cause when 
it dive-bombs one's bare legs. 
Mr Thomas Johnston, Secretary 
for Scotland, has appointed a 
committee of five leading 
scientists to see what they can 
.do towards making Scotland as 
midge-free as New Zealand. 

We fear, however, that unless, 
something of the same sort is 
undertaken in England the local 
varieties there, with, loud and 
gleeful buzzings, will flock North 
to browse on the rich acres of 
unbitten Scottish knees. 


(Jommittees of Inquiry .into 
methods of providing for 
children deprived of a normal 
home life are to be set up in Eng¬ 
land and Wales and Scotland. 

These committees -Are to in¬ 
quire into the existing methods 
for providing for children who 
are deprived by loss of parents 
or any other cause, of a normal 
home life, and to consider what 
further steps should be taken to 
ensure, that such children will be 
brought up in conditions with a 
real home atmosphere. 

A TALKING FIRE 
ALARM 

A new kind of .street fire alarm 
has been installed in Adelaide, 
South Australia. When. its glass 
face is broken and the button 
pressed, the person giving the 
alarm can speak immediately to 
a fireman and explain where the 
fire is and how big it is.: 

To help to catch any mis¬ 
chievous* individual who gives a 
false alarm by pressing the button 
and running away, the fireman at 
the station can amplify his voice 
so that it can be heard 50 yards 
from the alarm box and so attract 
.the attention of passers-by wjho 
may detect the culprit. 


MANY ? 

^ little Dutch boy who is going 
to school in New York is very 
much intrigued with one of the 
subjects which is compulsory for 
boys and notTor.girls—cooking! 

Once a week. the boys don big 
chef's caps and have a lovely time 
cooking, after which they are sup¬ 
posed to eat what they have con¬ 
cocted. This particular lad will 
not forget his - first lesson. He 
made vegetable soup and put far 
too much salt in it! , 

The reason why the girls are 
not given cooking lessons is be¬ 
cause they have opportunity to 
learn from their mothers at home. 


are now free were taught only 
what was necessary to enable 
them to work for Germany. The 
secondary and higher schools 
were closed entirely. But, here 
and there, the brave Polish 
people, contrived to give their 
boys* and girls some'education 
in secret, especially medical 
training. 

We in Britain, hard hit though 
. we have been by the war, find 
it difficult to imagine how hard 
it must be for the Poles to re¬ 
build their shattered educational 
system. But they will do it, we 
may be, sure of that. 

THE MALARIA FIGHTER 

J^any of the casualties suffered 
by our armies in North 
Africa and Italy have been due 
to malaria, and to help in 
the struggle against the disease 
a medical scientist, Brigadier 
George Macdonald, has been 
appointed consultant to the 
Mediterranean Forces. He is an 
expert on the subject, and during 
his studies has himself several 
times become infected with the 
disease. Brigadier Macdonald has 
also been appointed Director of 
the Ross Institute of Tropical 
Hygiene. 

The Anopheles mosquitoes 
which carry the germs of malaria 
are not universal in Mediter¬ 
ranean lands, but are found 
in certain zones, -Malta,' for 
example,'. being free from this 
. type. Anopheles mosquitoes in 
* bygone days also spread the 
disease in England, where it was 
then known as quartan fever. 

The patient research work of 
scientists like. Brigadier Mac¬ 
donald has done much to reduce 
this scourge, and, we may hops, 
will one day banish it altogether 
from the dwelling-places of men. 

LIGHTWEIGHT 

PLASTICS 

rriHE United States Rubber Com- 
A pany have produced a new 
non-rubber plastic described as 
a combination of-synthetic plastic 
constituents, and one-seventh the 
weight of cork. Its principal use 
will be to give extra buoyancy to 
life-preservers and floats. 

HIGH-SPEED KNITTING 

amazing knitting machine 
which can knit at the rate 
of 2,350,000 stitches every minute 
has how been perfected. It is an 
all-British effort and has been 
completed after more than seven 
years of experiments. 

In spite of its phenomenal 
speed it produces the highest 
quality ladder-proof rayon fabric. 
Every minute this machine, turna 
out * 20 to 25 inches of fabric 84 
inches wide, and in an hour can 
transform a million yards of 
yarn into 30 yards of fabric. If 
one of the 5000 threads in the ' 
machine breaks it immediately 
stops automatically. 


A New Church For Prisoners of War 


0ne of the first prefabricated 
, churches has been sent to 
British prisoners of war in Ger¬ 
many by.the YMCA in Sweden. 
The church was sent in 
numerous small parcels, and it 
has now been erected in the 
camp and the first service held 
there. It. is made of wood, and. 
is complete in every detail, 
—including a one-ewt bell, and 
heating and lighting equipment. 
The church is for worshippers 


of all denominations, and the 
idea of providing it originated 
with Captain the Revd Father 
Kenneth Grant, a padre .to the 
51st Highland Division, who was 
taken prisoner in 1940. He got 
into touch with Mr Eric R. Berg, 
the Swedish representative of the 
YMCA, who offered to arrange 
for the building. to be sent in 
parts from Sweden. Thus can 
modern ideas be turned to the 
service of God. 
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Jill Tar 

After the war Xentish girls of the Bromley Girls’ Naval 
Training Corps will sail their own ship to Calais in the 
cause of the Entente Cordtale. They have been train¬ 
ing as sailors for this voyage of good will, and here one 
of them is striking the bell at their headquarters. 


Oxford’s Woman Professor 


^he first woman professor to 
hold a Chair v at Oxford 
is a famous eye surgeon, Dr Ida 
Mann, who become^ Margaret' 
Ogilvie Reader in Ophthalmology, 
giving up her ^extensive private 
practice to carry, on researches 
into problems of vision. 

It has taken a long time for 
the older Universities of this 
country to open their doors fully 
to the advance of women in all 
braiiches of knowledge. Oxford, 
which sho\yed Cambridge the 
way by granting degrees to 
women (though, not,„until many 
years after other Universities), is 
still ahead of her sister 
University. ; 

British women have done, 
magnificent ’ medical work for 
more than half a century.. The 
Royal Free Hospital in Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, where 'so 
many famous women doctors 


have practised, is staffed entirely 
by women, and it is not the 
only one. In the last war the 
Scottish Women’s Hospital Unit, 
which was formed by a Woman’s 
Suffrage 1 organisation, did work 
in France and more especially in 
Serbia which will never be for¬ 
gotten. In this war the work of 
medical women is accepted by 
the authorities and the com¬ 
munity in general as indispens¬ 
able to our total war effort. 

Women doctors do not, as a 
matter of fact, enter general 
practice as extensively as might 
be expected; but in public health 
work of all kinds they are invalu¬ 
able. Many women have reached . 
high rank as specialists in all 
branches of medicine' * and 
surgery, and in the extensive 
development of the National 
Health Service after the war 
every one wilTbe urgently needed. 


A T S Girls Help Wal'cheren Islanders 


Two British girls of. the ATS 
have been helping Dutch 
workers and nurses to care for 
evacuees J’rorn “ Heartbreak 
Island M as people in liberated 
Holland call flooded Walcheren. 
A large area of the island is : 
below sea level and so was-flooded 
when the dykes were, broken 
during the fight to drive out the 
Nazis. 

Most of the people have been 
• living in the attics or the upper 
rooms of - their houses- or any¬ 
where above the deep floods in 
the streets and fields, and food 
has been taken to them in boats. 
Recently the authorities have 
been taking the marooned house¬ 
holders away to the neighbour¬ 
ing islands of North and South 
Beveland, where the land is dry 


and stores of food have been 
established. To carry the 
stricken island’s people away, 18 
ship’s lifeboats—sent from Eng¬ 
land—tugs and ducks (amphibian 
craft) have been used,. 

Now that the food situation has 
somewhat improved in liberated 
Holland, our Dutch friends there 
have revealed another hunger— 
to know what has been going on 
in the lives and minds of free 
v men during the four dark years 
when they themselves were held 
prisoners by the Nazis. They 
crave for news and views, for 
books and films about the war, 
they feel that for them time has 
stood still during the black night 
of Nazi,domination and they long 
to catch up, mentally and spirit-' 
ually, with the free world. 
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Almost Less 
Than Nothing 

Js there a limit to the smallness 
of things? 

We were told so recently at a 
special meeting of scientists 
' concerned with the wonderful 
electron miscroscope, which will 
magnify many thousands of 
times more powerfully than the 
strongest ordinary microscope. 
The immense magnification 
possible by using magnet lenses 
and rays of electrons in place 
of rays of light has opened up a 
new world undreamed of before. 
The ordinary miscroscope, in its 
most powerful form, reveals to 
us the shape and form of the 
microbes causing disease or used 
today in industrial fermentation, 
but with the electron microscope 
a photograph has been taken of 
a tiny parasite attacking a 
microbe itself l 

There comes a time, however, 
when more powerful magnifica¬ 
tion would be useless simply be¬ 
cause there is a limit to the 
smallness mf Nature’s structures. 
J.ust as in measuring intense 
cold we cannot go below the abso¬ 
lute zero, so in size we cannot. 
go below a “zero” in structure. 
There is nothing tinier than the 
“ tiniest/’ and this we shall soon 
see with some of the newer types 
of electron microscope being 
built. 

There are three drawbacks to 
these new electron microscopes 
—they are very costly; they are 
very big—six to seven feet high 
.—and they need a highly-skilled 
physicist to operate them.. It 
is interesting, therefore, to hear 
of a new small electron micro¬ 
scope which can be worked from, 
an ordinary electric light socket 
and. is of comparatively simple 
design. It is fifty times more 
powerful than* an optical micro¬ 
scope, and will magnify up to 
100,000 diameters-, (ten thousand 
million times in area). It has 
been made by the Victor Division 
of the Radio Corporation of. 
America. Some. of the large 
models made by this corporation 
have been sent to England on 
lease-lend and are dbing valu¬ 
able work in research in this 
country. 

Luxembourg No 
Longer Neutral 

Jt comes as something of a 
surprise to leam that little 
Luxembourg, one of the smallest 
independent states in Europe, 
has only .recently declared that 
it is no longer neutral in this 
war. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxem¬ 
bourg has been an independent 
sovereign state since the Treaty 
of London between the leading 
European Powers in 1867. In 
the -constitution of the new state 
was a clause laying down. that 
the Grand Duchy was to be 
neutral in any future war. The 
Government of Luxembourg 
has always strictly maintained 
this neutrality enjoined by the 
treaty, even when the country 
was overrun by the Germans in 
1914. But when .Hitler seized 
Luxembourg in 1940 he declared 
the state annexed by Germany. 

In consequence the Govern- 
; ment of Luxembourg can no 
longer be expected to abide by 
the letter of the Treaty. 

We. can admire the inter¬ 
national, law-abiding sipirifc of 
the good people of Luxembourg 
and their government. 



Canada Shows a Way 

Q NE of the good things we 
are hoping for in this New 
Year is the framing of a Family 
Allowance Bill, but a Family 
Allowance Act is already passed 
in Canada and will come into 
force .on July i. 

Income-tax payers in the 
Dominion are already benefited 
by allowances of 108 dollars for 
each child. Under the new Act 
all with incomes less than 1200 
dollars receive family allowances ' 
ranged from five to eight dollars 
a month for each child up to the 
age of 15, . 1 " 

By-thus increasing the spend¬ 
ing power of ‘the poorer families, 
and therefore the demand for 
essential commodities* this 
measure will not only further 
health and welfare, but will also 
create employment on a vast 
scale. 

DROPPED! 

A lmost. all our lives the word 
dropped , applied to human 
affairs, has implied unhappiness 
and frustration. A man cast out 
from the circle of his friends, a 
player out of form, a plan aban-' 
doned when its author’s hopes 
were highest—all are dropped. 

To hear today, however, that 
a man has been dropped, sum¬ 
mons up, not pity, but ad¬ 
miration. It is now a word of 
hope and heroism. “He was 
dropped near Athens/' runs a 
note on the achievements of a 
British soldier who formed one 
of the little force that played so 
heroic a part in the liberation 
of Greece. Such men rank with 
the heroes dropped at Arnhem. 

To say that a man has been 
dropped in this war, in which 
men reach thb battle from the 
clouds, suggests the beginning 
of a stirring adventure, not the 
unhappy end of a career. ' 


The Chiltfrin'i 

Research M 

J^ord Bledisloe, in a letter to 
The Times, has made- an 
impassioned plea for State gener¬ 
osity in promoting research. 1 ; 

Lord Bledisloe has pointed ojjt 
that, in proportion to its poptfr 
lation, the U S has been, in tfifl 
past, three times more generous 
than Great Britain in the grfint 
of money for research work. He 
deplores the shortage of trajnegb 
scientists . in Parliament who 
would advance vigorously the 
claims of scientific research as the 
key to future progress. Lord 
Bledisloe fears that, when the 
war is over, tjhere will be a 
demand to cut down national 

To Fill the Te 

^Jo problem is more pressing , 
than the need for teachers. 
Without a very substantial addi- 
• tion to their numbers it will not 
be . possible to carry out ade¬ 
quately the provisions of the 
new Education Act. ^ 

The Ministry of Education 
therefore intend to give suitable 
candidates from the Forces or. 
from other forms of national^ 
service twelve months intensive 
training. Men now serving with: 
the Forces will be eligible for this 


Under the E 


'J'here are plenty of 
children's books - 

about, says a reviewer. 
About what ? - ■ 

0 

(JAR headlights may be 
as bright as ever. 
You can see the motorist's 
beam. '* 

□ 

critic claims to have 
put a famous tenor 
on his feet. He used to 
sing^lat. - 

0 

CANADIAN says that 
when he gets home he 
will miss the London 
Tubes . 1 Now he only 
misses the trains . 



If the* 
piping 
for plu 


C^RRY ON. While Icy /yiahtle 


Poetry’s Reward 

Poetry has been.to the its own 
exceeding great reward ; it 
has soothed my afflictions; it 
has multiplied and refined my 
enjoyments; it has endeared 
solitude; and it has given me 
the habit of wishing to discover 
the good and the beautiful in all 
that meets and surrounds me. ■"* 
Coleridge 

GOOD NIGHT! 

ome, sleep, and with thy sweet 
^ deceiving 
Lock me in delight awhile ; 

Let some'pleasing dreams beguile ♦ 
All my fancies, that from thence 
I may feel an influence 
All my powers of care bereaving !. 

1 - John Fletcher 

The Secret ‘ 

I ove’s secret is to be always doing 
^ things" for God, and not to 
mind because they axe such very 
little ones. F. JV. Faber 


While icy mantles garb the 
earth, 

Walks January* on her way 
With scarce a sound of joy or 
mirth, 

A silent queen of winter’s day. 

Yet, frost or snow or chilling 
wind, 

This proud, unfeted winter queen 
Dreams dreams in her unspoken 
f mind 

Of waking buds and early green. 

A Prayer by R. L.S. 

r pHE day returns and brings us 
., the petty round of irritating 
concerns and duties.’ Help us to 
play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind 
faces, let cheerfulness abound 
with industry.. Give us to go 
blithely on our business all tjiis 
day, bring u's to our resting beds 
weary and content and undis¬ 
honoured, and grant us in the 
end the gift of sleep. Amen. 
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Newspaper 


UST Go QlM ' 

expenditure, when any money 
spent on research will be in 
danger of being axed, as hap¬ 
pened in 1933 1934 . Then, 

alas', the Empire Marketing 
Board’s research grants and the 
post of agricultural chemist in 

orthern Rhodesia were dis¬ 
continued. 

We support this plea with 
enthusiasm. If the world is to 
move towards the goal which we 
all desire, research must receive 
the fullest encouragement. In 
no other way shall we be able, in 
the shortest possible - time, . to 
make the best use of our 
untapped resources.' ■ 

ichers’ Ranks 

course if they can be. released 
on medical grounds ; • while 
the release of women at present 
in national service will be 
considered. 

After their •intensive training 
successful candidates will become 
qualified teachers, subject to a 
trial period of two years during 
which they will have to under¬ 
take part-time study. Tuition 
will'be free, and students will 
be eligible for a maintenance 
allowance, if required. 


ditor's Table 


PUCK 

rs to 
>w 



Watch your step if you 
are thinking of 
buying a dog, says, an 
expert. And also watch 
your purse. 

0 

§0MF shopkeepers 
grumble because they 
have - been- supplied with 
too much marmalade . 
\Say it isn't all jam . 

0 

^/ords often change 
their meaning. 
Judging by some people, 
their spelling also. 

ra 

FTliRihe war wc must 
learn to get together . 
What shall we get ? 


Artistic Goods 

'The plan to introduce aft 
into industry has been 
carried a stage further by the 
setting up of a new Council of 
Industrial Design. , 

The Council, appointed by the 
President of the Board of Trade, 
has Sir Thomas Barlow, Director- 
General of Civilian Clothing, as 
chairman, and its aim is to 
encourage the improvement of 
design in all manufacturing in¬ 
dustries. 

We can look forward to 
really good results from' this 
excellent enterprise. In every¬ 
thing manufactured, from a cake 
of soap to a house or a railway 
train, art can play a distin¬ 
guished part, making all !the 
difference to the mind and the 
feelings of the customers. 

Art is essential to a full life. 
Just as material things are a 
necessary part of living, so is 
art, even in the manufacture of 
goods, the mainspring of out 
pleasure and wellbeing 
© 

Future Librarians 

Tt is interesting to hear that 
during recent months there 
has been a marked increase in 
the number of young men and 
women of school-leaving age who 
desire to enter the honourable 
and ‘ learned profession of a 
librarian. Any. local librarian 
will gladly supply information 
about the examinations, held by 
The Library Association to select 
suitable persons from candidates 
for this form of the public 
service. - ^ 

Times have certainly changed 
since this occupation was looked 
down on as one performed by 
some out-of-elbows individual 
unfit for any more remunerative 
profession. Gone are the 'days 
of the celebrated local councillor 
who; when a proposal to raise the 
local librarian’s salary was moot¬ 
ed, said : “ What be a lib’arian ? 
'He be 011 ’y a mon as chucks 
books about. Wc can well do 
'wi out un.” 


; Garb the Earth 

Placed in her charge, the infant 
year 

Walks hand in hand ; and, ere 
they part, ' 

Brave January sighs to hear 
The first spring song from 
Nature’s heart. 

A happy herald peeps at her : 
A snowdrop smiling at her feet. 
From hedge and spinney comes 
a stir. 

'ill spring and January meet ? 
W. Spencer Leaning 

..GOOD ADVICE 

AnE best rules to form a. young 
** man are to talk little, to 
hear much, to reflect alone on what 
has passed in company, to distrust 
one’s own opinions, and < value 
others that deserve it. 

Sir William Temple 

Music in the Woods 

J hear the wind among the trees* 
* Playing celestial symphonies ; 

I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument. 

Longfellow ’ 


The Unplucked Flowers 

Jt is and ever was my wish and 
way 

To let all flowers live freely, and 
. all die 

Whene’er their Genius bids their 
souls depart 

Among their kindred in their 
native place. 

I never pluck the rose : the 
violet’s head , s 

Hath shaken with my tread upon 
its bank 

And not reproached me: the ever 
sacred cup 

Of the pure lily hath* between 
. my hands 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one 
grain of gold. IF. S. Landor 

MISTAKEN PRIDE 

Come there are who are proud 
and disdainful because of 
their noble horse, of the fine 
feather in their hat, or of their 
rich attire. But who does not 
see their folly ? For, if there is 
any glory in those things, it is 
glory for the horse, glory for the 
bird, or glory for the tailor. 

Francis de Sales \ 
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Canada’s Fighting 
Forests 

rj^HE forests of Canada have 
contributed' gi’eatly to the 
striking power of the Allies in the 
war. ' * - 

Hundreds of millions of board 
feet of Canadian lumber have 
gone into the construction of 
boats, barges, and emergency 
training structures. From 
Canadian red pine comes the 
famous Mosquito plane—the 
high-speed all wood fighter- 
bomber which is nightly over 
Germany. Seaplane floats and 
moulded plywood fuselage for 
Anson training planes, wooden 
minesweepers and miles of 
wooden drains for airports are 
but a few of the wartime jobs 
done by Canadian wood. 

Pulpwood has gone to the 
front lines, too—in shell casings, 
in thousands of containers for 
the safe delivery of food, deli¬ 
cate instruments, clothing, gas 
masks, medical kits, and blood 
plasma for the troops. -Cellu¬ 
lose is nitrated into a smoke¬ 
less gunpowder, and every 
ounce used by the Canadian and 
British armies is produced in 
Canada from Canadian wood. 

Wood plastics replace metal 
in parts of electrical apparatus, 
radios, components for land and 
sea - mines, and in submarine 
detectors. 

Labour Shortage 

Thousands of tons of Canadian 
newsprint are used by Allied 
forces overseas and in the dis¬ 
tribution of Allied information 
throughout . war-torn Europe. 
In fact, Canada and Newfound- 
land are the chief exporters of 
wood pulp and newsprint among 
the United Nations. 

Logging and pulpwood cutting s 
require active, men of the type 
recruited by the armed services „ 
in large numbers. They are 
highly seasonal occupations, and 
in wartime the attraction of 
steady ‘ employment at high 
wages in munitions production 
and wartime construction has 
been strong. One of the results 
of this labour shortage has been 
a drop in output since 1941 in 
the face of a greatly expanded 
demand for lumber and pulp 
products. It has also resulted 
in rising wages and the employ¬ 
ment of less efficient, labour. To 
counteract this deterioration in 
the supply of newsprint' and 
other pulp products, the prices . 
board • took steps to reduce- 
Canadian requirements of wood 
pulp to a minimum, and the 
supply of wood pulp for news¬ 
print was extended by the use of 
clay filler and waste paper. 

The Liberty Bell 

Tn 1752 a bell was cast in 
Whitechapel Bell Foundry 
which became the Liberty Bell. 
Ever since then it has hung in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
and was used to celebrate 
America’s Declaration of In¬ 
dependence in 1776. 

It has not been used since 
1835 and is badly cracked, but 
the foundry has offered to recast 
it free of charge and, it is hoped, 
in time for the victory celebra¬ 
tions. ■ - 

The oak jib crane which was 
used to hoist the bell on to the 
wagon in 1752 is' still ill use at 
the foundry, and is likely to be 
used to hoist im the recasted bell 
in 1945. 


The Children’s Hour 
in Russia 

In Soviet Russia they have been celebrating their twenty-fifth 
anniversary of broadcasting. Much time is devoted to childreh 9 s 
features in Russian programmes , as we read in this article by 
Sergei Bogomazov, author of numerous broadcast features for 
Soviet^ children, including a version of David Copperfield. 

rpHE radio is a children’s book- These broadcasts have great edu- 
that talks, that makes sounds, cational value. Moral, honour, 
that fascinates. This marvellous ‘ duty, school, and ethical pro¬ 
book has a tremendous circula- blems are presented to the future 
tion. Millions of children read Soviet citizens.. x 

it at the same time. Enjoying great popularity is 

Moscow speaks to the children the monthly “ guest ” broadcast 

of the Soviet Union five times a conducted by Lev Kassil. The 

day. Every morning the loud- guests gather “ at the round table 

speaker brings a bugler, announc- under the cuckoo clock. ” They 

ing the broadcast of the Young represent a wide variety of pro- 

Pioneer’s reveille, a kind of radio fessions—artists, . actors, corn- 

newspaper for schoolchildren, posers,- Heroes of the Soviet 

which" acquaints them with the Union, scientists, inventors, chess 

news of school life, the latest players, sportsmen. They de- 

news. from the front, and de- scribe their work, the actors and 

scribes great deeds of the war. .musicians play and sing, the- 
The children’s broadcasts’ vary poets read their poems, 
according to age groups: pre- Works of English writers oc- 
school age, schoolchildren of the cupy. an important place in the 

lower, middle, and senior grades. children’s radio broadcasts. The 

Each age group has its own * .youngest children avidly follow 

themes, authors,’ and methods. the dramatisation of Rudyard 
Children of pre-school age are Kipling’s charming Story about 

fond of dramatisations of fables, the little elephant from " Just: So 

light and merry scenes. A guess- Stories. ” English songs * and 

ing game, “Please- Guess,” a ballads translated by Samuel 

series of monthly broadcasts con- Marshall are exceeding popular, 

sisting of poems, fairy tales, and This winter the older -children 

short’ stories, which invariably will hear two special features: 

contain a question addressed to a dramatisation of David Copper- 

the children, makes a strong - field by Charles Dickens, and The 

appeal. - , Invisible Man by H. G. Wells. 

The radio listeners eagerly take The radio has its own ways of 
part in this game. They'send in expression, which ’ are widely 

to Moscow broadcasting station utilised in children’s broadcasts, 

hundreds of letters containing The most frequently used method 

their replies and drawings. The is to give a dramatised version of 

adventures of the hot-cross bun the work, with musical > accom- 

are always a big hit with small paniment. 

children. The writer, Elena Blag- When the Germans tempor- 
inina, cleverly used this character arily occupied some Soviet dis- 

from a Russian folk tale and put tricts the people had no radio, 

it in a modern setting. The ad- Now the Red Army has restored 

ventures of the bun are amusing, it and millions of Soviet children 

varied, and instructive. wait impatiently every day for 

Children of the older age the voice of the announcer: 

groups are given the treasures of “ Attention — the children’s 
Russian and world literature. * broadcast is beginning ...” 
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Getting to Know sighting the 


The Children’s Newspaper, January 13, 1945 


Each Other 


A large-scale development of Community Centres on a 
**■ good-neighbour basis, where men and women of all creeds 
and political opinions can meet for social, educational, apd 
recreational purposes is one of the recommendations in a recent 
report by the Ministry of Education. 

The immediate, aim of these of over 400 is recommended, with 
centres should be 'to foster a village colleges wherever possible 
sense of community through the to provide selectivejactivities im- 
service of the social and cultural practicable in single villages. 


needs of a neighbourhood. Every¬ 
thing possible should be done to 
dispel the* institutional atmo¬ 
sphere . which- tends to repel 
•young and old alike, but more 


In newly-developed urban and 
suburban districts the main diffi¬ 
culty is to arouse interest in the 
community idea, and it may be 
necessary to appoint someone 


especially' the' older folk,' for who live in the district, get 

n- tn Irrtn lu fhp - VAStiripn fcs fnrm a 


whom social amenities are in 
creasingly required, and whose 
needs are not’ so much for en¬ 
lightenment as for cheerful 
society,.' and for interesting 
activities. ' 

The Leisure Hour 

The purely social activities of 
the centre must come first,, for 
they are the foundation upon 
which the work of the centre will 
be built. There should be a 
common-room, a games-room, 
and a canteen, and all members 
of the community should be 
encouraged to drop in to read, 
chat, or even “just sit.” On new 


to know the - residents, form a 
community association and pre¬ 
pare for the new centre. . 

The community centre is not 
intended as a substitute for 
home, church, ; and other tradi¬ 
tional rallying points of social 
life, nor is it intended to super¬ 
sede cinemas, theatres, and 
concert halls: but if organised 
to fit in with existing facilities 
it should be a potent factor in 
buildingmp a live and democratic 
community. 

Education Goes On 

There is one point we would 


housing estates women are often stress, too, abou£ these proposed 


lonely and without social re-, 
sources.^ A cup of tea and a chat 
during the afternoon may lead 
them to take a more active 
interest ip the work of the centre. 
From. this stage educational 
activities may be introduced by 
the members, who should them¬ 
selves, as far as possible, organise 
the various activities. 

The aims and arrangement of 
a centre will vary according to 
the nature of the environment. 
In rural areas, .a village hall fpr 


community centres: education 
riever - finishes, certainly not 
with the end of schooldays. The 
more important is it, then, that- 
community centres should teach 
grown-up men and women how 
to live pleasantly and with 
understanding and . wisdom. 
Matthew Arnold might have been 
anticipating tlie need for these 
community centres when he 
wrote: 


What shelter 
ours? 


to • grow ripe is 


every village with a population What leisure to grow ivise? 


BEDTIME CORNER 


jack Frost 

jack Frost has cold white 
fingers ; 

And very icy toes ; 
There.’salways snow and winter 
Wherever Jack Frost goes. 

The Lion and the 
Treacherous Fox 

An. ass and a fox went for a 
’ friendly walk together, 
but on the way they met a 
lion. 

The fox, wishing to save his 
own life, went up to the. lion 
and said: 

“Sir, I am anxious to serve 
.you, and if you would like my 
companion here, I will fasten 
him up for you to eat.” * ' 
“Very well,” repliedthe 
lion, “ do so.” . . 


The fox fastened the ass up, 
but when he expected that he 
would be allowed to go away, 
the lion seized him, and said: 

“The ass is safe till I want 
him; I shall start my meal 
with you.” 

Traitors ahcays deserve 
their fate . 

AN OLD ENGLISH 
- PRAYER 

G OD be in my head, - 

And in my understanding; 
God be in my eyes , . 

And in my looking; 

God be in my mouth, 

And in my speaking ;> 

God be in my heart, 

And in my thinking; 

God be at my end, 

And at my departing. 

From the Sarum Missal 


JANUARY BRINGS THE SNOW 



Homeland 

“ JJill, there she is! ” said one 
man to another as the 
speaker pointed to some white 
cliffs dimly visible, frorp a home- 
bound plane. Both men were 
Englishmen. They had just 
been released from a prison 
camp somewhere in Europe, 
where they had been held for 
four years. The sight which 
greeted the* homecomers' misty 
eyes were the white cliffs of 
Dover. 

Mr Leonard W. Brockington, 
K C, . the eminent Canadian 
lawyer, told of this incident, 
which he had witnessed, in a 
recent broadcast from Canada 
to the United States, and he 
added: “May I, as a Canadian 
talking to you across the forty- 
ninth parallel, give you a neigh¬ 
bourly tap on your • strong. 
shoulder and say with a touch 
of wistful pride: “Bill, there 
she is ”?*And let us be thankful 
that she was there, is there, and 
will be there until the end.” 

In _a moving and impressive 
way, Mr Brockington gave his 
American listeners something of 
the story of Britain as revealed 
in the White Paper telling of 
Britain’s mammoth war effort. 
Of this Mr Brockington said: 
“It is so crammed with facts 
and figures that there isn’t a 
blank page for a dedication. But 
it might well be inscribed: ‘ To 
Winston Spencer Churchill, who 
did more than any other man 
to make this great story true.’” 

“Bill, there she is!” Indeed, 
those words sum up a world of 
-thought, emotion, and pride for 
every homebound Englishman. 
They did so in the last war, 
they do so now, and they 
always will. 

Protecting the 
Bees 

Jt is most important to protect 
7 bees from- a sudden fall of 
temperature in winter. 

Artificial heating of beehives 
was first tried about 65 years 
ago, but it was only in the 
spring of last year that the first 
English experiment was con¬ 
cluded successfully. The elec¬ 
tricity cost a shilling a hive for 
the whole winter, and the tem¬ 
perature was kept at roughly 
60 degrees, the bees themselves^ 
regulating the exact amount of 
heat by fanning or feeding in 
their usual fashion. The current 
was taken from the mahr 
through a transformer to a 
heater consisting of a woollen 
quilt to which the spiral wire 
of an electric stove had been 
stitched. 

Apart from the elimination of 
damp and of deaths from cold 
the advantage of heating is that 
it saves the consumption of 
valuable honey or sugar by the 
bee, too much cf which causes 
the insect digestive trouble. It 
also prevents the premature ex¬ 
posure of the pollen underneath 
the stored honey, keeping' it 
mould-free and fresh for the 
brood in the spring. 

The cnly part of the new 
equipment w'tpch cannot be 
made at home is the trans¬ 
former, and one _ is enough for 
several hives.. A wiring diagram 
appeared in the British Bee 
Journal on November 16 last. 



Going to the Party 

These* happy little girls are some of the schoolchildren 
who went to a party given by American troops in North- 
West England. Each guest received a stocking full of 
sweets, biscuits, chewing gum, and other good things which 
the soldiers had saved from their rations for two months. 


The Coming of the Banana 


JJananas were recently sold in 
London for twenty shillings 
each. The proceeds of the sale 
were for the Red Cross, so the 
extravagance was -justifiable, but 
it was doubtless the scarcity of 
the fruit in this country that 
made such prices possible. The 
figures would have rejoiced the 
. heart of the late Sir Alfred Jones. 
It was he, a great son of Empire, 
with his many ships, who 
brought, the banana as a com¬ 
mercial product to England, first 
from the Canaries and later 
from Jamaica. 

The fruit was until then 
almost unknown to stay-at-home 
British people, and it proved 
difficult to induce thfem to add it 
to their diet. How to get the 
banana known was the difficulty. 
Determined to secure success 
at all costs. Sir Alfred engaged 
a number of London coster¬ 


mongers and took them, with 
their barrows, to Liverpool, his 
headquarters. There he gyve 
them loads of ripe bananas, and 
sent them off to sell them, for 
whatever price people could : be 
induced to pay. 

. Liverpool thus became our first 
home-market for bananas. From 
the great port their sale gradu¬ 
ally spread throughout Lanca¬ 
shire and Yorkshire. The south 
in general, and London in*- 
particular, were colonised later 
from the north. Not for the first 
/time the northern^provinces led 
the capital. The trade in 
bananas became' a leading 
element in our fruit industry- 
all within the lifetime of many 
a C N reader. These nourishing 
fruits afforded a cheap form 
of diet, and it was the poor, not 
the rich, who thus became their 
chief consumers. - •- ' 


Home Leave For British Fighters 


Tt has been very pleasant this 
. winter to see in ouy towns 
and villages the first soldiers 
home on leave from the Western 
Front. A part of the suffering 
which this war has brought to 
humanity is the deep and pain¬ 
ful yearning of the soldier in a 
foreign land for a glimpse of 
his family, his home, his friends. 
It is good to know, therefore, 
that this year our men on the 
Western Front will be coming 
home for x seven days of long- 
wished-for leave. 


Among the men on leave are 
to be seen many Canadian 
soldiers. Our sympathy goes 
out to them particularly, for 
Britain is not their home, 
though.it is gratifying to hear 
that they regard aur country as 
their second home. For their 
sakes we rejoice at the news, that 
Canadians from the Western 
Front who have been overseas 
for five’ years are going to their 
Homeland for 30 days’ leave. 
Two hundred have already left 
for their month's rest in Canada, 


Elephants Desert From the Japs 


TJurmese elephant drivers in in¬ 
creasing numbers are escap¬ 
ing from, the Japanese and 
bringing their elephants" over to 
the British Army. The drivers 
say the Japanese do not know 
how to treat elephants with the 
care and kindness the patient 
beasts deserve, and they are 
glad to be with the British, who 
understand the animals' needs. 
Many mahouts (drivers) deserted 
without their charges, and as a 
result about. 100 elephants broke 


away on their own from the 
Japanese, who had no idea how 
to control them. Many of these 
have been rounded^ up and 
brought to our lines in Burma. 

It is hoped that soon nearly - 
all the elephants originally cap¬ 
tured by the Japanese will be in 
the hands of. “Elephant Bill,” as 
Colonel James Howard Williams, 
commander of the Allied 
Elephant Force is known. They 
■ will get kinder treatment there 
than with the Japanese. 
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A Far-East Hermit Land 

It is-50 years ago this week that Korea declared, her Indepen- 
* dence—independence from China which had long claimed 
suzerainty. For the following years Korea was the shuttle¬ 
cock of the Far East, being finally absorbed in the Japanese 
Empire. China’saint today is to win back her “hermit land,” 
so called because of the shyness and seclusion of her people. 


'.1. It is just sixty years ago that 
a missionary doctor visited 
.“hermit land” by going over 
the mountains from China to 
the Korean Peninsula, His 
visit led to a remarkable growth . 
of Christianity in Korea, where 
today- there are some. 380,000 
Christians out of a population 
• of 25 millions. . 

People in; Hermit ' Land are 
mainly farmers, and small 
farmers, too, tiling on an 
average about three acres, of 
which about half is paddy field 
for rice. Their churches are 
therefore simple, and a great 
deal of church offerings has to 
come from farm produce. One 
beautiful church in Southern 
Korea was built from the rice 
the mothers of the families saved 
from the family cooking. The 
spoonfuls made sackfuls, which 
.were labelled with the members* 
names and handed each Sunday 
morning to the officials. 

Though the majority of the 
Christians in Korea are either 
Presbyterian ■ or Methodist, 
the remarkable growth of 
Christianity has been largely 
due to the enthusiastic adoption 


of.the missionary methods of Dr- support. 


John Nevius by which personal 
evangelism with systematic Bible 
study for every Christian is 
essential. Every believer, too, be¬ 
comes a teacher-, and every group 
of Christians has an unpaid 
leader. All church buildings 
are provided by the congrega^ 
tions, and each group, as soon 
as it is founded,, begins to pay 
towards the circuit - helper’s 
salary. 

Each year every one of the 
three thousand congregations 
holds its -‘Annual Bible* Class,” 
which usually lasts a week, and 
vqry often the whole town gives 
up business and goes to the class. 
Shops are shut and the people 
give themselves up to Bible study 
under pastors and elders.’ 

The churches are small, often 
thatch-roofed affairs, with par¬ 
titions which are knocked down 
as the congregation increases; 
Everyone is giving meanwhile for 
a permanent building which is 
carefully built to be within 
walking distance of about five 
villages, so that there is no spas¬ 
modic, development which results 
in too many churches.. Each 1 
group, or church, is taught self- 


Sugar For Life-Blood 


J)extran is the name .given by 
three Swedish professors to a 
sugar product, they have dis¬ 
covered which, they claim, can 
be" used as a substitute for 
human blood transfusion in 
cases of shock, bleeding, and 
burns. The three professors who 
have developed this substitute 
plasma are Arne Tiselius and his 
two assistant professors, Anders 


Groenwall and Bjorn Ingelman, 
of the Upsala University .Bio¬ 
chemistry Institute. 

Dextran is made-»from a jelly 
which is formed when certain 
bacteria attack sugar. If these 
professors’ claims.are proved by 
future experiments, a discovery 
■will have been made of the 
greatest, value iff saving human 
life. ' 


ROUND me WORLD WITH 






Most British boys \ 

— and a lot of 
^ girls, too—delight 
in true stories of 
bravery and hard¬ 
ship on the high 
0V seas. For the sea i 
f"*is, and always has been, Britain’s good 
friend; quite often when it has inflicted 
disaster on a ship and her crew, the “hard luck” has turned 
out to have been' good fortune in disguise. 

For example; in 1609, Sir George Somers was wrecked in a 
great storm on the wild shore of one of a group of islands in 
the Western Atlantic. This seemed to be a disaster; but he at 
once established a settlement there, and that is why the Union 
Jack flies over the Bermudas (or Somers Islands) today. 

Flowers grow everywhere in the Bermudas. So does fruit 
— including bananas. You’d like some bananas now? Be 
patient just a little longer and you will be able to have as 
many as you want! And you’d like a B.S.A. Bicycle?' They 
arc still very scarce, but ask your \ 
parents to have a word with your local 
dealer—he’ll do his best to help you. 



THE 

BICYCLE YOU CAN’T BEATl 

Cycles LtdBirmnskattta 11 



LITTLE 

and 

B I G 

(fitE Zoo Is exhibiting British 

. harvest mice, active and 
delightful to watch in spite of 
winter. Left at liberty they 
would now be in their ..deep 
winter slumber, but warmth and 
food keep them"as wakeful as if 
they were in midsummer fields, 
and their lightness and small¬ 
ness fascinate people who 
rarely see these little rodents. 
Each weighs but a quarter of an 
ounce, yet they are as perfect 
mammals as the greatest of their 
order. They climb superbly,' and 
are so skilled as nest-builders 
that the ordinary eye cannot see 
where they enter or leave their 
•little wpven homes. 

These little creatures, how¬ 
ever, are not the smallest of 
mammals. The tiniest is the 
pygmy shrew, weighing only a 
tenth of an ounce. It has been 
calculated that it would take 
1,500,000 pygmy, shrews to 
balance the mighty elephant, 
whose weight may be as much 
as five tons.. The one is as 
perfect as the other, each a 
model of fitness for the life it 
leads. - 

Contrasts almost as startling 
exist in the bird world. The 
smallest humming-bird weighs 
+ only one-thirtieth of an ounce. 
Fourteen of these lovely little 
creatures reached London a few 
• years ago, and their total-weight 
was 'well under two ounces. At 
that time the Zoo had a fine 
ostrich, the biggest of birds, and 
it weighed 260 pounds. 

The humming bird’s strength 
and vitality are such that, at the 
height of its excitement as. it 
hovers over a flower, its wing- 
beats reach the astounding total; 
of 50 vibrations per second. The 
ostrich is flightless, yet it has its 
perfection, too, for such is its 
speed that it can outpace the # 
swiftest of pursuing horses. 

Scotland Helps to 
Stoke Up 

► gcoTLAND is going to do all that 
she can to help with Britain’s 
coal problem. 

A -Scottish Coalfields Com¬ 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
Sir David King Murray, Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, have issued 
a report recommending speedy 
action to develop increased out¬ 
put of coal and to set up new 
collieries in Scotland at the 
earliest possible moment. The 
establishment of a Scottish Coal 
Board and various other 
measures are recommended. 

- Before the war 87,000 miners in 
the Scottish* coalfields produced 
30 million tons of coal a year.. 
This output has dropped sub- : 
stantially during the war. But' 
it is hoped that it can be 
restored, if not increased, when 
the war is over. 

New coal-mines or sinkings 
are proposed at Larbert in Stir¬ 
lingshire and Tullibody in Clack¬ 
mannanshire; CuIrosS in West 
Fife; Dysart and Seafield in East 
Fife; and at other places in the 
Lothians, Ayrshire, and Dumfries¬ 
shire. ' • 

Old King Coal is a vital neces-. 
sity, and we must see to it that 
our natural resources are fully 
developed and organised. Scot¬ 
land means to contribute her 
full quota of the shiny black 
lumps that are so important to 
our national well-being. 


Seven Men in Malta 

In this year of destiny the Salvation Army can look back on a 
* full half-century of unbroken service to soldiers and sailors; 
and it is interesting to retail that its work for the men in 
uniform began in the George Cross Island of Malta. 

Stronghold—a Fortress-of Good 
Deeds wrought by Faith. 

The League had its baptism of 
fire during the Boer War, and 
, emerged stronger than ever, sure 
and secure. Then came the far 
greater calls of the 1914-1918 
War, and the League answered 
them promptly and amply. Tens 
of thousands of men remember 
the Salvation Army huts in Flan¬ 
ders and elsewhere—remember, 
too, the 30 ambulances which 
served with the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force. 

Evangelism, Encouragement, ' 
n Helpfulness, Comfort—yes, the 
Salvation Army took them all 
to the Forces during the Great 
War, in overflowing measure. 
And the good work has gone on, 
and will go on, in unstinting 
fashion during this war. 

During^ the siege of Malta the 
Salvation Army lost' its historic 
Home there, the Home invested 
with all the honours of pioneer 
effort. Of this Home and its 
officers General Dobbie said: “I 
am afraid you have been in the 
middle' of a very troubled area, 
but I hope your good work will 
continue.” 

We all echo- that wish, and as 
we echo it we seem to hear every 
Salvationist answer “Yes, the 
good ■ work will continue. The 
Salvation Army has always 
worked in the middle of a very 
troubled area; but it will always 
continue that good work.” 


We read in the excellent 1945 
Year Book of this world-wide 
organisation that this is the 
Jubilee Year of the Naval, Mili¬ 
tary, and Air Force League—a 
department of the Salvation 
Army whose primary mission is 
the physical, mental, and 
spiritual welfare of the 15,000 
Salvationists in the Forces. This 
League has a fourfold, aim of 
Evangelism, Encouragement, 
Helpfulness, and Corqfort; and 
this beneficent work began in 
Malta in 1895 when a sailor 
Salvationist, with six kindred 
spirits, started to hold meetings 
there in a room in the Strada 
Victoria. 

This band of seven—this happy 
band of four A Bs, a sergeant in 
.the Marines, a musketry instruc¬ 
tor, and a private hi the Wor¬ 
cesters — visited hospitals and 
barracks, sold the War Cry in 
public houses, took up collections, 
and did all the spade work that 
sounds easy enough now 7 but then 
demanded the utmost of moral 
and physical courage. 

That happy band of seven 
worked valiantly and well, .and 
the work they began on the 
Mediterranean stronghold was 
itself to grow into a. World 

Land Navigators 

all know what navvies do, 

and in these days of air 
raids there are countless* thou¬ 
sands of people who have good 
reason to be thankful for the toil 
of their brawny arms. But how 7 
few of us know that their name 
is merely a shortened form of 
navigator? 

Navigators—that is what Queen 
Elizabeth called her seamen and 
explorers, even though not all of 
them could navigate their ships. 
But there came later a school of 
land navigators, many of whom 
never saw the sea. The first land 
navigators were the men Who 
built our canals. Navigation 
canals these inland waterways 
were called, and navigators the 
men who constructed them. 

Just as the taxicab has become 
the taxi and the telephone the 
phone, so\ these navigators be¬ 
came navvies. They not only 
built canals, but undertook the 
vast labours attending the 
removal of earth and other 
materials for vast engineering 
schemes. And the air-raid heroes 
who today form our Heavy 
Rescue Squads would also have 
been called navigators. 

Good Fish News 

the x’esult of unceasing 
work and experiments by the 
men of the Tony Research 
Station near Aberdeen, the days 
of shortages and of catches 
being dumped back into the sea 
may soon be things of the past. 
By the use of new processes the 
research men at Torry believe 
they will soon be able to regu¬ 
late the industry and give the 
public herrings almost all the 
year round. 

Perhaps their most important 
discovery is one of refrigeration. 
They had found that herrings 
kept at fifty-two degrees of'frost 
can be kept for as long as six 
months, retaining all their 
flavour and nutritive value. Ex¬ 
perts were unable v to trace any 
difference between- them and 
herrings newly caught. 


WEIL PROTECTED 



filAIJBORAXGE will 

help him through the winter 

Damp, chilly days tax strength- 
reserve. But Haliborange guards 
against the dangers of lowered re¬ 
sistance. Pure Halibut Liver Oil, 
potent source of vitamins A and D 
combined with the juice of fresh 
ripe oranges containing Vitamin C 
makes Haliborange the ideal win¬ 
ter tonic for children w hose vitality 
needs stepping-up. Taken in 
addition to the ordinary daily diet 
Haliborange ensures an adequate 
supply of vitamins A, C and D to 
maintain good health. 

Each teaspoonful of Haliborange con¬ 
tains 1950 units of vitamin A, 280 
units of vitamin D. and 7 mg. of 
Ascorbic Acid (vitamin C). 

From CHEMISTS 0 NLV 2/6 a botlle 

Made in England by Alleh & H anbury s» Ltd 

HALIBORANGE 

the nicest way cf taking 
HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
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Jacko’s Disappearing Trick 



. s a New Year treat, the Jacko family^ together with Chimp, spent a 
' day at the Natural History Museum. They were all interested in the 
stuffed animals, so* much. so. that nobody - noticed. Jacko’s disappearance. 
Mr and Mrs Jacko went a^searcfiing among the animals, eve'n looking into 
the alligator’s mouth but with no success. It was Chimp who eventually 
gave the game away for he was unable to 'stop giggling as he watched Jacko 
trying to keep his balance way up on the long neck of the giraffe. 


. OUT OF RANGE 

.“go it is £1500?’’ remarked the. 

homeless' one in search of 
a house. “ And a few months ago 
I could have got it for a song.” ■ 
* ' “I suppose you couldn't sing?” 

' said the house-agent. . • v 
“Yes, but I couldn’t get the 
right notes.” - ‘ 

Catchy to Say 

Qilly Sally's soljd silver sugar 
« sifter sieved sulky Susan’s 
shiny sickly sugar. 


A' Bird Actor 

contortionist among birds is 
the flamingo, which is all 
twists and turns about its Jong 
thin neck, and still longer"and 
thinner legs. „ 

Its.nest, is a mound of mud 
often 15 inches high. Usually 
one egg only is laid about the 
end of May .and hatched four 
weeks later, ^ 

The birds live together in 
hundreds and their lovely pink 
' feathers make a bright splash of 
colour at- their feeding grounds. 



Mother! Child's Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children, love the pleasant 
-taste of * California Syrup of 
Tigs/ and gladly take it even- 
when bilious; feverish, sick or 
constipated. This laxative regu¬ 
lates the tender little bowels 
easily and safely. It sweetens the 
stomach and moves the bowels 


without cramping or over-acting. 
Millions of mothers depend upon 
this gentle, harmless laxative. 

Tell your chemist you want 
4 California Syrup of Figs/ which 
has fall directions for babies and 
children of all ages. Obtainable 
everywhere at 1/4 and 2 /C. 



Baked by 
good Bakers ■ 
everywhere 


erm 

BREAD 


Enquiries to: 

MONTGOMERIE S CO-LTD - IBROX-GLASGOW. 
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The Squirrel and the Acorns 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Speedy. Hare. Idly kick¬ 
ing at a tussock of grass, Don 
was amazed . when a sandy- 
coloured animal shot away at 
tremendous speed. 

“It was the biggest rabbit I’ve 
ever seen, ” he told Farmer Gray. 

“Probably a hare then, not a 
rabbit,” remarked the farmer. 

. “Although alike in appearance, 
they differ in many ways. 

“ Hares live above ground, 
lying in a small depression in a 
field which is called a form. 
Rabbits are born naked, while 
leverets, as young hares are 
named, are bom .with fur. 

.“They are solitary animals, 
and when necessary powerful 
swimmers. Their prominent eyes 
enable them to see approaching 
danger from every direction.” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
south. In the evening Venus 
i is in the .'south-■ 
'west, Uranus is 
j in the south, 
and Saturn is 
[in the south¬ 
east. The pic- 
! ture shows the 
j Moon as it may 
'be seen at 8.3*0 
a ni on Friday, January 12. 

A RIDDLE IN RHYME 

A man made shoes, but not of 
leather, 

All the four elements mixed 

together— 

Fire, water, earth, and air. 

Every customer took two pair. 

• saoyg 9$ton 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of ■ the 
BBC programmes for Wednesday, 
January 10,.to Tuesday, Jan. 16. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A Voyage to 
Lllliput; a play in two parts by 
C. Gordon Glover, based on Gulli- • 
ver’s Travels; foliowed by the 
1 results of the Kerrison-Boult 
Musicians Cup, recently presented 
for the encouragement apd de¬ 
velopment of musical talent 
among . the Cadets of St John 
Ambulance. 

Thursday 5.20 A Modern Bobby 
Shaftoe : a Tyneside Deck Trainee 
goes through his training for 
the Merchant Navy; followed by a 
presentation of toys from Africa 
to Merchant Seamen’s children. 

Friday, 5.20 Concert by the 
BBC Scottish Orchestra: foliowed 
by James Crampsey reading a 
story. The Marx Who Liked His 
Own Bed, by W. Kersley Holmes. 

Saturday, .5.20 Tumbledown 
Dick the story of a boy’s Christ¬ 
mas Holidays in Manchester, by 
Howard Spring, adapted by 
Muriel Levy—Part 1, The Market. t 

Sunday. 5.20 The Younger Pitt : 
a play by L. Du Garde Peach. 

- Monday, 5,20 Blackout : a dog 
story by Phyllis Kelway; followed 
by a piano recital by Frank 
Wheeler; and Down North, the 
first 'of a series- of adventures in 
the Arctic, told by Tony Onraet. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Purple Jar, 
by Maria Edgeworth, adapted by 
Kitty Murphy: 



T HERE is a way out and home a long these branches on which the squirrel 
■ can gather 16 acorns without meeting any obstacles or going over 
any of the ground twice. Can you follow him ? 1 


HIGH LIVING 

tn Java {where everyone batiks ) 

1 A parrakeet got the rheu¬ 
matics t V 

A mouse said. “ You see. 

You live in a tree, ' • 

And it’s bound to be draughty in 
attics 

Britain's Electric Railways 

fewer than 2387 miles of 
railway have been electrified' 
in Britain, and the cost of Con¬ 
verting these former steam train 
tracks to electric running was ‘ 
over 50 million pounds. 

The Southern Railway pos¬ 
sesses the world’s largest electric 
train system. In other parts of 
the country * electrification has 
been carried out in suburban 
areas round Manchester, Mersey¬ 
side, and Tyneside. 


Most Unreasonable 

IJeacher; Why did you not do 
the last question in your 
arithmetic homework? It was 
the easiest of them all. If one 
orange costs 11 pence, how much 
will 12& be? 

Johnny: Well, sir, there must 
be something wrong with the 
question, because I know' oranges 
don’t cost elevenpence each. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Jumbled Panto¬ 
mime Characters 

Crusoe, Aladdin* 
Cinderella,': Mot- 
g i a n a, S in b a d; 
Widow T wan key. 


12 days, because 
the wails would be 
four times as big. 
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YOUR care- 

Mother, you can do 
something for your 
child for which he 
will thank you 
throughout his life. 

By taking proper 
care now you can 
ensure his having 
sound teeth when he 
grows up. Dentists 
advise the use of the 
one toothpaste con¬ 
taining * Milk of 
Magnesia **, which 
corrects acid-mouth 
—so often the cause 
of dental decay. 

The toothpaste to ask for is Phillips* Dental Magnesia. 

^ Train your children to use it night and morning. They love 
its pleasant mild flavour. 1 /Id. and l/10|d. 




Denial Magnesia 


1 Milk of Magnesia 1 is the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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